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Advancement of Agriculture. 


Our readers will be surprised to learn how much is 
being done by European Governments for the advance- 
ment of agriculture, while our own general and state 
governments are supinely inert on this all-important 
subject. 

Every political economist knows that an increase ot 
production adds permanently to national wealth, and 
hence the English government are ever ready to lend 
judicious aid to their farming interest. 

Schools for instructions in Scientific Agriculture are 
being established in almost every township, and the 
wisest and best men in the land are lending their aid 
for the general advancement of agriculture. 

Necessity may truly be said to be the mother of in- 
vention ; but in our country it would seem as if old 
Mrs. Necessity was away from home, and her offspring 
had gone to sleep. Why is it, that while our mechan- 
ics are busily employed in the application of the sci- 
ences to their vocations, that farmers alone will suffer 
theirs to remain without improvement! The excep- 
tions to this rule are really rare, nor do we claim from 
our legislators any amendment. 

We find our government ordering new steam-vessels 
almost monthly, for the mere purpose of testing new 
inventions in steam machinery, and the whole mechan- 
ical interests of the country using their interest and 
influence to press forward the appropriation. More 
than $100,000 have been spent for improvements in 
|the telescope, and not one cent has as yet ever been 
appropriated for improvements in the plow. Within 
the last twelve months France has endowed one hun- 
dred and eighty Agricultural Colleges and Academies. 
while the politicians of the United States have told 
the farmers that they were the bone and sinew of the 
country, and paid nine-tenths of the taxes, in conside- 
|ration of which they had better attend to their busi- 
ness in the old way, and vote for them again at the 
next election. 

Prussia, and indeed all] the continental powers, are 
| organizing institutions for the advancement of the ag- 
‘ricultural interest, and while all the world beside are 
| busy in the good work, both our general and state gov- 
lernments fear to act with promptness and decision. 
‘The hackneyed excuse that we have so much spare 
| land, will no longer avail. Our whole sea-board, and 
|indeed our middle states, do not produce half the grain 
| crops of thirty years ago. The great majority of our 
bread-stuffs are brought from the west ; and even the 

| wheat-erowers of the far-famed Mohawk and Genesee 
Valleys, are driven from the fied by western compet 
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tors. One competent lecturer on Agriculture, visiting 
the different counties in either of the Northern Atlan- 
tic States, and delivering free lectures on Agriculture, 
would double the crops in five years. Let those who 
doubt it, spend a single hour with us, and if we cannot 
produce the evidence beyond a cavil, to any unpreju- 
diced mind, we will break our pen and cease to urge 
our readers to increased exertions.— Working Farmer. 
-2eoo? - 


Roads and Road Making. 


We have received two rather lengthy and well writ- 
ten articles, on the subject of roads. The writers are 
‘vidently men of some experience in such matters, and 
f their ideas had been more briefly expressed we would 
give their papers entire ; but they are entirely toc long 
for the expression of what they wished to convey, 
vhich might have been included in afew lines. The 
two gentiemen differ materially in the practice they 
would recommend. 

Retsex, who writes from Geauga county, would have 
the highway made wide and flat, and if a new road, 
made by the usual process of back-furrowing with a 
plow, instead of the common practice of scraping. He 
supposes that the high earthing of roads subjects them 
so much to the action of frost, that the ground becomes 
mellow, and more liable to be cutintodeep ruts. The 
advantage of such a practice must depend upon the 
soil upon which it is built. We have travelled upon 
roads composed of compact fine gravel, resting both 
upon lime and sand rock, which were good the year 
round, whether made high or low; and upon others 
f clay and loam, which were horrible in spring and 
fall, however constructed. Travellers who have had 
yecasion to drive from Akron to Columbus bythe stage 
route, have had experience in both these particulars ; 
and other roads will furnish like examples. 

G. B. Hotrcuxrn, of Cincinnati, the other gentleman 
alluded to, recommends the high system, and says that 
water is the great enemy to be avoided in road making; 
that a sand road should be so heaped up that the rains 
will wash the loose earth into the gutters, leaving the 
highway clean and firm. He objects to so many toll 
roads in Ohio, and thinks the inhabitants should have 
enough of patriotism to keep up good free roads. This 
is highly desirable, and ina State as old as ours, seems 
unnecessarily annoying. But we had better pay a 
moderate toll than suffer shipwreck in some inextrica- 
ble slough, in a district where the people were too 
poor, too lazy, or too few, to keep up a passable road. 

- *<eco 

Agricultural Societies in Indiana---State Fair 

postponed. 


The Board of Agriculture met yesterday, pursuant | 


to adjournment. The Board decided against holding 
a State Fair this fall by a vote of seven to six. One 
will be held the succeeding fall, the exact time of 


which will be determined at the next January meeting. | 


We were pleased to learn from the members of the 
Board that about a dozen counties of the State have 
formed County Agricultural Societies, and that calls 
have been made for as many more in other counties. 


One objection urged against the holding of a Fair this | 


fall was, that even the central county of Marion had 
not yet taken the first step towards the formation of 
such a society* 

Circulars will be published by the Board and sent 
to every county in the State. The Board’s proceed- 
ing will be published according to law by the Legisla- 
ture, after they shall have been reported to that body. 
—Indiana State Journal. 


* We notice in the papers from that county, that Marion is 
moving in the matter of d County Society. —Ev. Cutt. 


Model Letter from Warren County. 


The following letter is commended for its straight 
forwardness and brevity That is the right way to 
talk it, especially the last sentence, for which our cor- 
respondent will accept our grateful acknowledgments. 
There are many others to whom we “ are indebted for 
like favors,” and hope they may all be blest with full 
barns and happy homes : 

Eps. O. Cutt.: Having my crops in a condition for 
growing, I spent a few days in the neighborhood of 
Mason, the past week. I found the wheat and barley 
much injured by the spring frosts ; not much over a 
half crop by the present appearance. Peaches none, 
apples very few, and other fine fruits none. In this 
neighborhood our wheat was much injured by the frost, 
and lately a heavy storm of hail and rain has hurt our 
early wheat. In April I procured a pint of osage or- 
ange seed for the first trial, soaked them six days, and 
the ground and weather being in good order, I sowed 
them on the 9th of May. They are just making their 
appearance above ground. I am now satisfied that I 
did not soak them long enough by four or five days. 

I was much pleased to learn. while at Mason, that 
the farmers have sent to Illinois for seven reaping ma- 
chines, to be used in that place the coming harvest. 
Having a desire for the welfare of the Cultivator, ] 
herewith send four additional subscribers, hoping that 
others in different portions of our country, will use 
their utmost exertions to extend the circulation of the 
Farmer’s own Paper. Jacos House. 

Butlerville, Warren Co., May 29, °51. 

= ~-2oo + 


\ Potatoe Story. 


Eps. O. Cutt.: In December 1849, I took three 
potatoes, and planted them in a small cask in the cel- 
lar; on the 10th of March I took off 15 shoots, and 
planted them out with a dibbling stick, one foot apart; 
on the 16th of April I took off 21 shoots more, and 
planted them as before ; on the 22d of May I took off 
25 shoots and planted them also; and then washed 
and boiled the said three potatoes, which proved very 
good to eat. I raised from the 61 shoots 92 pounds 
of potatoes, notwithstanding the bugs did me much 
damage. J. Ever, 

Clarksfield, May 21, 1851, 

That takes our hat !—Ep. 

Hemp Cotton.—We were yesterday shown, by Mr. 
George C. Davies, a specimen of hemp so prepared as 
to resemble in every particular the so-called “ flax cot- 
ton,” and demonstrating conclusively the capabilities 
of common hemp for the manufacture of the finer 
kinds of textile fabrics. The process adopted by Mr. 
Davies differs materially from that proposed by the 
Chevalier Claussen, inasmuch as it is done entirely 
without the tedious process of boiling for three hours, 
and the subsequent four immersions in alkalies and 
acids. The whole of his process is accomplished in 
two operations ; when, after being dried, the article 
is ready for the manufacturer. The sample shown us 
was made from common unhackled Missouri hemp, 
and was prepared in a couple of glass tumblers. The 
cost per hundred for manufacturing the hemp cotton 
by Mr. Davies’ process will, he thinks, not exceed 50 
cents per 100 lbs., so that under almost any cireum- 
stances the prepared hemp can be furnished to manv- 
facturers about as cheap as cotton, and thus enable 
them to furnish linen goods for nearly the same cost 
as cotton goods. 

We hope some of our capitalists wi!l be induced to 
turn their attention to this subject, as we believe it is 
destined to work a great revolution in the course 0! 
trade.— Louisville Journal. 
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From the new work of Youatt & Martin on Cattle —By Stevens. 
The Alderneys. 


The Normandy cattle are from the French conti-| Alderneys possess; when they are dried, they fatten 
nent, and are larger, and have a superior tendency to with a rapidity that would be scarcely thought possible 
fatten ; others are from the islands of French coast ;| from their gaunt appearance, and their want of almost 
but all of them, whether from the continent or the| every grazing pgint, while living. 
islands, pass under the common name of Alderneys. Some have assigned to the Norman or Alderney cat- 

They are found mainly in gentlemen’s parks and/tle a share in the improvement of the old short-horns; 
pleasure grounds, and they maintain their occupancy | but the fact does not rest on any good authority. 
there, partly on account of the richness of their milk, i 


: < - r } 2. cee e 

and the great quantity of butter which it yields, but | ‘ : : : 
“ere r : - Mt. Airy Agricultur ' ‘ 

more from the diminutive size of the animals. Their| —— at Enctitute 

real ugliness is passed over on these accounts ; and it} 


is thought fashionable that the view from the breakfast | We have taken the liberty of presenting our read- 
or drawing room of the house should present an A ]-' ers with an extract from a private letter to the Editor. 
derney cow or two grazing at a little distance. from the Principal of the Mt. Airy Institute. 

They are light red, dun, or fawn colored; short,) pis tystitute j ciel aati ohtliend Fat 
wild-horned, deer-necked, thin, and small boned; ir-) 0S B00UF seven mules from Philadel- 
regularly, but often very awkwardly shaped. | Phia, and near one thousand feet above tide water. It 

Mr. Perkinson, who seems to have a determined |'® accessible from the Exchange in the city of Phila- 
prejudice against them, says that “their size is small, delphia nearly every hour of the day, by omnibus, fare 
and they are of as bad a form as can possibly be de-| j5cts. . 
scribed; the bellies of many of them are four-fifths 
of their weight ; the neck is very thin and hollow ; R 
the shoulder stands up, and is the highest part ; they |. * Wheat never promised a heavier yield than 
are hollow and narrow behind the shoulders ; the chine |‘ does at present in this vicinage ; other grains and 
is nearly without flesh; the hucks are narrow and|2"@Sses are all that could be desired, reasonably. 
sharp at the ends; the rump is short, and they are I am keeping a replete tabular diary, as well as 
narrow and light in the brisket.” This is about as|farm account thw year, and I will report the result, 
bad a form as can possibly be described, and the pic- and probably the account in full, to you. 
ture is very little exaggerated, when the animal is an-| We keep a respective account with the cows, and 
alyzed point by point ; yet all these defects are so put| weigh the milk every milking, to an ounce; and the 
together, as to make a not unpleasing whole. | difference in the cows surprise me. We find the ef- 

The Alderney, considering its voracious appetite—| fect of a cold, damp, unpleasant day on the cows in 
for it devours almost as much as a short-horn—yields| the stable, is to reduce the quantity of milk secreted 
very little milk. That milk, however, is of an extra-, by each cow from a half lb., to one Ib per diem, and 
ordinary excellent quality, and gives more butter per | clover hay produces nearly double the amount of milk 
quart than can be obtained from the milk of any other| that orchard grass hay does. 
cow. Some writers on agricultural subjects have,) The “ (armer’s boy ” who inquired for an Agricul- 
however, denied this. The milk of the Alderney cow | tural School, has applied to me for admission. We 
Pe for the — in — she is usually ey have about as many as we can accommodate, though 
and where the excellence of the article is regarded, we have had three new applications within the last 
and not the expense ; but it is not rich enough, yield. week. I am impatient to see three or four good State 
ing the small quantity that she does, to pay for what! Agricultural Schools established. They are needed. 
pa eats. On the south coast of England, there is) and will be well patronized if they are of a character 
great facility in obtaining the Alderney cattle, and! to deserve it. : 
they are great favorites there. 


Truly yours, Jxo. WiLkinson. 
One excellence it must be acknowledged that the} Mt. Airy Ag. Institute, May, 26°51. 


ar 7 : ; 
Who will get up such a school in Ohio, and 
give it a character to deserve success.—Ep. 

¥ 
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Railroads. 


Sermon on 


We have read with interest the discourse delivered by Rev.S. C | 


Aiken, of Cleveland, on the occasion of the opening of the Cleveland 
and Co'umbus Railroad, Feb. 23d, 1851, and we think that many of 
our readers will thank us for giving the following extracts : 

“In a moral and religious point of view, as well as 
social and commercial, to me, there is something in- 
teresting, solemn, and grand in the opening of a great 
thoroughfare. There is sublimity about it—indicating 
not only march of mind and a higher type of society, 
but the revolution of divine purposes, infinite, eternal 
—connecting social revolutions with the progress of 
christianity and the coming reign of Christ. 

« A road is a symbol of civilization—the want of it 
a symbol of barbarism. By its condition we may as- 
certain, with considerable accuracy, the degree of the 
one or of the other. ‘Let us travel,’ says the Abbe 
Raynal, ‘over al] the countries of the earth, and wher- 
ever we shall find no facilities of traveling from city 
to town, and from a village to a hamlet, we may pro- 
nounce the people to be barbarous.” The government 
is weak—the inhabitants poorandignorant. The road, 
then, is a physical index of the condition and charac- 
ter of any age or nation. * * * 

“ If we look back to the earliest period of the world, 
of which we have any record, we find that roads were 
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the dividing line between civilization and barbarism. | 


. ** * ** 

“ A road is a sign of motion and progress—a sign 
the people are living, and not dead. If there is inter- 
course, social or commercial, there is activity ; ‘ad- 
vancementis going on—new ideas and hopes are rising. 
All creative action, whether in government, industry, 
thought, or religion, creates roads,’ and roads create 
action. 

“To an inquisitive mind, it is extremely interesting 
and instructive to mark the progress of mechanical in- 
vention. ‘To one accustomed to trace effects to their 
causes, it is more than interesting. He sees something 
besides human agency at work in the provision of ma- 
terials—in the adaptation of means to ends—in the 
wisdom, order, and regularity of general laws, which 
the practical mechanic has learnt to accommodate to 
his own purposes. * * * 

“The truth is, there is a providence in mechanical] 
invention as well asin all the affairs of men. And 
when God has purposes to accomplish by this inven- 
tion, he arouses some active spirit to search for the 
laws already in existence, and to arrange the materi- 
als with reference to the end. 

“Nothing has contributed more to wake up the mind 
from its sleep of ages—to draw out its powers, and to 
set it on the track of discovery, than the invention of 
the steam engine. This event occurred about eighty 
years since, and the name of the invehtor is inscribed 
on the tablet of immortality. It was no freak of 
chance—no random thought of the human intellect, 
unaided by that Infinite Intelligence, at whose dispo- 
sal is all matter and mind ; and who, in his own time 
and way. makes them subserve his own purposes. * 

2.6%) a8 

“The earth, with the steam engine in it, and with 
all the capabilities which belong to that mighty instru- 
ment for aiding the industry and multiplying the com- 
forts of mankind, is a new earth—far better fitted in 

ts physical arrangements for the universal establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Christ, or in other words, for 
the universal prevalence of knowledge, liberty, right- 
eousness, peace, and salvation. 

“The application of steam, as a mechanical power, 
to locomotion on land and water, forms a new era in 
invention, and in the history of the world. 
years the flr t succ fi 


ssful experiment with the ] 
de between Liverpool and Menche 
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|ter. Now we can hardly compute the number of rail- 
ways. Forty-three years ago the Hudson was first 
successfully navigated by a steamer. In the summer 
of 1838 the Atlantic Ocean was crossed for the first 
time by vessels exclusively propelled by steam pow- 
er. Now look at the progress. The steamer ploughs 
our navigable rivers—our great lakes—our coasts— 
and asserts its supremacy over all other craft, from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, and from the Atlantic to the 
Indian Ocean. The changes in the moral and physi- 
cal condition of our world, by means of this wonderful 
agency, are what no one can witness without mingled 
emotions of admiration and wonder. That the hand 
of the Almighty is in it; that he has some good and 
grand design to accomplish through its instrumentali- 
ty, must be evident to all who believe Him to be the 
moral Governor of the world. Were a new planet to 
start into existence, I should as soon think it the re- 
sult of a fortuitous conglomeration of atoms, as to dis- 
connect the present revolutions by steam, from the 
wisdom and power of God. 

“ Some good people, I am aware, look with a suspi- 
cious eye upon the iron horse. They fancy there is a 
gloomy destiny in it—a power to swbvert old and es- 
tablished customs—to change the laws and ordinances 
of God and man—to introduce moral and political an- 
archy, ignorance and impiety, and to make our degen- 
erate race more degenerate still. 

Now I am not troubled with such spectres. I look 
for evils to be multiplied with the increase of travel. 
But order willreign, law will reign, religion will reign, 
because there will be an increase also of counteract- 
ing agents. If the effect should be the increase of 
wealth only, we might well predict fearful consequen- 
ces. To look upon the railroad simply as an auxiliary 
to commerce—as a great mint for coining money, is 
to take but a superficial and contracted view of it. 
If we would contemplate it in all its bearings, we 
must consider it as a new and vast power, intended 
by Providence to act upon religion and education— 
upon the civilization and character of a nation in all 
the complicated interests of its social organism. This 
is a great subject, and while I have neither time nor 
ability to do it justice, I can see in it matter that may 
well employ, and will yet employ the best heads and 
hearts which God has bestowed on mortals. Without 
anticipating evils, there are certain benefits to follow, 
which will prove more than an antidote. To name a 
a few. 

The increase of commerce and wealth is a consid- 
eration which I leave to the political economist. In 
no country should they be overlooked, much less in 
our own. Wealth is power, and when properly used 
is a source of unspeakable good. 

As to commerce, there are two aspects—aside from 
its bearing on wealth—in which I love to contemplate 
its connection with the railroad. 

One is, as a preventive of war. This remark ap- 
plies more to commerce as now conducted by steam 
on the ocean. It is bringing the nations together, and 


|making them feel the sympathetic throbbings of one 


Twenty | 


family heart—of one great brotherhood. Would the 
idea of a World’s Fair have been conceived had it not 
been for steam navigation? It wasa noble thought! 
Let the people of every tongue, and kindred, and na- 
tion from under heaven, assemble. Let them gather 
under the same magnificent crystal palace, and through 
its transparent dome, raise their eyes to the same God, 
and fee] that he has made them all of one blood, and 
united them, by one common tie of interest and affec- 


| tion, to the same father, and to one another; and we 


may expect to hear that a motion has been made and 

carried by acclamation, to “beat their swords into 

plow-shares and their spears into pruning hooks.” 
The other vier lency 
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to unite more closely the States—bringing them into found that nothing is gained, and much lost by run- 
more intimate relations, and subjecting them to the ning. All the business can be done in six days of the 
influence of mutual intercourse. week ; while not only one-seventh part of the expense 
Owing to emigration, we are becoming a heteroge- is saved, but the hands employed are refreshed and in- 
neous people—unlike in habits, language, and religion, vigorated by rest, and better prepared with safety and 
and scattered over a vast territory, from the Atlantic fidelity to discharge their duty. Thus the evil is work- 
to the Pacific. How States, formed out of such a ing out its own remedy. The truth is, the law of the 
population, thus widely dispersed, can be held togeth- Sabbath is written, not only in the Bible, but upon the 
er and consolidated, is a question vitally interesting constitution of man ; and such are the arrangements 
and important. One thing is certain—it cannot be of Providence, that it cannot be violated without in- 
done by law, nor by military power alone. Sectional curring loss. The penalty will follow, and if religion 
interests and jealousies will spring up, against which does notenforce obedience self-interest will. All that 
the constitution and brute force will form no barrier. is necessary is, to direct the attention of considerate 
Under circumstances so unprecedented in the history | men to the subject, and leave it with conscience and 
of nations, our only hope, it seems to me, lies in the common sense to decide. This done, I have no fears 
general diffusion of religion and education, and in the | of the result. 
kind and frequent intercourse which the railway is| ‘“ Let me,in conclusion, recall your minds to the 
calculated to promote, bringing distant portions of the thought already suggested ; that the hand of the Al- 
country into the relation of neighborhoods, and thus ,mighty is concerned in the vast system of railroads. 
removing sectional jealousies and animosities, and in- In their construction the object of man may be com- 
spiring mutual confidence and affection. It is for this | merce, convenience, pleasure, profit, or national glory. 
reason, as well as others, I rejoice in the construction | But my “thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are 
of a railroad, connecting us, I may say, with the South- your ways my ways, saiththe Lord. For as the heav- 
ern States. The influence, according to all the laws ens are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher 
of our social being, cannot fail to be peaceful and hap- than your ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts.” 
py- Ona little better acquaintance, our brethren of What God intends to accomplish, we are incompetent 
the South will feel more kindly towards us, and we fully to determine ; but we may rest assured that he 
towards them ; and, possibly, some mistakes and mis- has some great and glorious object in view, and will 
apprehensions, on both sides, will be corrected and make man’s agency in this earthly enterprise instru- 
removed. By means of recent intercourse with for- mental in bringing it about. 
eigners, the Chinese begin to think it doubtful wheth-| “It is this view of the subject which I love to con- 
er the earth is a plane, and they in the centre of it,|template; and it is because deeply impressed with 
and all upon the outside barbarians. By a law of our this view of it, that it is in my heart to congratulate 
nature minds in contact assimilate, and, for this rea- the President and Directors, and my fellow-citizens 
son, we hope to see good result from the intermingling generally, on: the completion of the first railway con- 
of the North with the South ; and, could a railroad be necting Cleveland with the Capital, and witha great 
extended to the Pacific, it would do more to promote inland city upon the beautiful banks of the Ohio. 
union in the States—to circulate kind feelings—to es-| “ My friends, the stirring scenes through which we 
tablish our institutions in California, Oregon, Utah, | are passing—the movements of which we are specta- 
and New Mexico, and to consolidate our glorious con- tors, and in which we are actors, are greattous. And, 
federacy, than all the legislation of Congress from indeed, connected with the progress of our race, and 
now until doomsday. A new and vast trade would at with the destiny of our country and world, they are 
once spring up between the parent States and those | great in reality. But another existence is before us. 
more recently formed, also with the numerous islands Other scenes are yet to open—scenes of still deeper 
of the Pacific, and with the populous regions of east- | interest—vastly different in their nature—of a higher 
ern Asia. In its tendency all legitimate commerce is order—spiritual, eternal ; and we are all approaching 
peaceful and happy, because its benefits are mutual] them in the great rail-car of time, with a speed more 
and reciprocal. Every new railway, therefore, con- rapid than lightning—more irresistible than chariots 
structed in our country, is another link in a chain of of fire. 
iron, binding the States together. “God grant, that through infinite mercy in Jesus 
“The effects to result from the great facilities of Curist, we may be faithful in our day and generation 
travel, in regard to the general interests of religion, —live to some valuable purpose—that when we reach 
is another subject on which a large portion of commu- the great depot of our earthly existence, and go out of 
nity feel a deep interest. And wellwe may. What- this tabernacle, we may enter into the building of God 


ever tends to loosen the bonds that bind us to our Ma- | —‘An house not made with hands, eternal in the 
ker, tends also to loosen the bonds that bind society | heavens.’” 

together—to uproot law and order—to introduce anar- - sso 

chy and misrule, guilt and wretchedness. List of New Patents. 


“When railroads were first projected it was predic- 


ted, and not without some reason, that they would de- Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to May 


d +. 27 851. 
molish the christian Sabbath. But what has been the 27th, 1851 
result?’ So far as ascertained, I confess I see no oc- To Nelson Platt, of Ottawa, IIL, for improvement in Smut 
casion for alarm. True, this sacred season of rest, Machines. 


given to man by his Creator, and which his physical I claim, first, in connection with a close case sur- 
nature imperiously demands—being able, as has often rounding the machine, the arrangement of the fan, as 
been demonstrated, to do more labor with it than with- herein described, in the annular space surrounding the 
out it—is shamefully desecrated by steamers, rail cars, beaters, between the outer case and the fluted cylin- 
and other modes of conveyance, But so far as rail- der; and at the entrance of the pipe through which 
roads are concerned, experience both in this country | the dust is discharged, so that the currents of air will 
and in England is gradually deciding in favor of re-set into the machine through any cracks or openings 
membering the Sabbath day to keep it holy. If cor- in the same, from the room in which it is placed, by 
rectly informed, several lines are already discontinued, which means the escape of pulverized dust or smut, in- 
and others will be. Wherever the voice of communi- to the room, is effectually prevented. 

ty favors it, directors are not backward to let their, Secondly, I claimthe arrangement of the air cham- 
men and enginery remain quiet on this day ; for it is | ber, having currents of air passing through and across 
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it, between the upper part of the beater and the space 
through which the descending current of air passes to 


the fan, for the purpose of collecting any portion of 


the grain, accidently thrown out of the scouring cylin- 

der by the blast or beaters, and returning the same, 

so that it may pass through the machine with the rest 
of the grain in the proper direction. 

Third, I claim the conical ring, or shield, for the 
purpose of protecting the conical screen below it, by 
abrasion from the descending grain, and at the same 
time keeping the pores of the screen open, for a free 
passage of air through it into the fluted cylinder. 

Fourth, [ claim the tube or passage for discharging 
the cleaned grain as set forth, and also for receiving 
and transmitting air to and through the tube, as de- 
scribed. 

To Wm. Watson, of Chicago, Ill, & FE. S. Renwick & P. H- 
Watson, of Washington, D. C., for improvement in Grain 
Harvesters and Binders. 

We claim, first, the method of raking and binding 
grain at one operation, by the mechanism herein spec- 
ified, or its equivalent, substantially as herein set forth. 

Second, we claim the arms, in combination with 
the levers, by means of which the rake teeth are al- 
ternately raised and depressed, as the rake is moved 
alternately in opposite directions, by endless rake 
chains, which move continually in the same direction. 

Third, we claim the method of adapting the binding 
apparatus to the length of the cut grain, by varying 
the respective positions of the cutting and binding ap- 
paratus, substantially as herein set forth, that is to 
say, by moving the front of the platform with the cut- 
ting apparatus, backward or forward, or by moving the 
binding apparatus nearer to or farther from the front 
of the platform, in such a manner that the sheaf may 
be bound near the middle of its length, whether it be 
long or short. 

Fourth, the method of binding grain by the mechan- 
ical devices herein specified, or their equivalents, act- 
ing in connection, and automatically by motion derived 
from or dependent upon the movement of the machine 
to which they are attached. 

Fifth, we claim the cord finger operating substan- 
tially as herein set forth, by the aid of which the grain 
is encircled by the binding cord. 

Sixth, we claim the tying forceps, or the equivalent 
thereof, operating in connection with mechanism for 
encircling the grain with cord or band, substantially 
as herein set forth. 

To Jacob Barnhill, of Circleville, Ohio, for improvement in 

Seed Planters 

I claim the conical cups attached to segmental rods 
extending from levers working on a horizonta! shaft 
raised and lowered by the eccentrics and rods, substan- 
tially as described—operating in the manner and for 
the purpose herein set forth. 

To Jonathan Sullivan, of Lexington, N. C., for improvement 

in Straw Cutters. 

I claim, in combination with the tooth grooved cyl- 
inder and curved stationary knives, the clearers, ar- 
ranged and operating substantially as shown. 

To Oliver Etnier, of Shirley township, Pa , for improvement 

in Winnowing Machines 

I claim placing the screen in an inclined position 
above the fan, and extending the whole length of the 
machine, by which the wheat is thoroughly sifted be- 
fore being acted on by the blast, in combination with 
the direction of the blast, at right angles to the screen, 
as above set forth. 

To R. T. Merrill, of Bloomfield, Mich., for improvement in 

Grain Separators and Fans. 

I claim constructing the elevator with double troughs, 
as described, for the purpose of preventing the grain 
from falling through between the cells. 
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I moreover claim the combination of the elevator 
wind channel, and plate valve, with a grain threshing 
and winnowing machine, the former being constructed 
and arranged as herein described. 


To J.L 


Booth, of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, for improvement in 
W innowing Machine. 
I claim the blast passages arranged and controlled 
by the shutter, in the manner and for the purposes sub- 
stantially as set forth. 


To Oliver Clark, of Medina, Ohio, for improvement in Scythe 
Fastenings. 

I claim, first, making the shank of curved or arched 
form, longitudinally, as described, which enables it to 
be fitted to the snath, so as it may be set in or out, by 
giving it a slight motion in a curved direction. 

Second, the mode of securing the shank so as to ad- 
mit of the edge of the blade being set up or down, by 
making the cavity in the projection, through which the 
shank passes, widest at the back, and making the back 
edge of the shank, and the inner side of the tightening 
key, of corresponding arch form transverely, so that 
the shank may be held secure in anv position. 

To Jehu Hollingsworth, of Zanesville, Ohio, for improvement 
in Wheat Fans. 

I claim two more chambers and areas in combina- 
tion with a fan, for the purpose of clearing and separa- 
ting grain, by using one and the same blast, (to clean 
it) over and oyer again, any number of times, as here- 
in fully deseribed. 

To Jesse White, of Barnesville, Ohio, for nnprovement 
Wheat Fans. 

I claim the combination of the fan, air-trunk, and 
head, constructed and operating substantially in the 
manner and for the purpose herein described. 

To Archibald Wieting, of Middletown, Pa , for improvement 
in Seed Planters 

I claim placing two or more hollow drill teeth in « 
direct line, one behind the other, managed and drawn 
by the same drag bar, the front tooth being made the 
largest, and so placed as to run somewhat deeper in 
the soil than its successor or follower; for the purpose 
of depositing fine manure or chemical agents, beneath 
the grain, when planted in rows, or otherwise as here- 
in fully set forth. 

- —* see 


Improved Harvesting Machines. 


Mr. Geo. H. Rugg, of South Ottowa. La Salle co.. 
Ill., has taken measures to secure a patent for valuable 
improvements in harvesting machines—grain reapers 
The machinery is so arranged that the driver, whil 
sitting in his seat, can work a lever with his knees. 
and inove a guide roller and the machinery in any di- 
rection. The cutter or sickle can also be tightened 
by the driver while sitting in his seat, and the fingers 
for gathering in the grain or grass are so shaped and 
combined with rivets, that they never clog. These 
improvements are allowed to be of considerable impor- 
tance.—Scientlific American. 


= —~2eoor* 

Sroye Pumrs.—While at Newton Falls, a few day- 
since, we visited the Stone Pump Factory of Mr. J. G 
Calender, formerly of Warren. His establishment is 
now in complete working order, with improved ma- 
chinery, and turns out a large amount of pipe per day 
These pumps will probably supersede all others in a 
few years. The material neither rusts nor corrodes, 
is proof against the strongest acids, and is almost as 
hard to break as iron. Mr. C. is likewise manvufac- 
turing conduit pipe of various sizes, for conducting 
springs, draining marshy lands, &c. His establish- 
ment is worthy of a visit from the curious in such mat- 


| ters.— Trumbull Co. Whig. 
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Review of the Wool Market for May, 1851. 

As we anticipated, prices have fallen off in the last 
two weeks. The excitement has died away in some 
degree ; and the game now is to depress prices, so as 
to lay in stock ata cheaper rate. There is danger 
now, that the staple will be depressed as much below 
as it was elevated before, above its true market value. 

Fabric has not advanced, and as we have previously 
remarked, it cannot advance. The importations con- 
tinue large, and must, from the very necessity of the 
case, continue to increase. If we sell provisions we 
must take our pay more or less in manufactured pro- 
ducts. For all people, in all nations, must pay for 
their daily food by their daily labor. We are now ex- 
porting largely to England, flour, corn, and meal, as 
well as provisions, and we are bringing it all back, | 
and a great deal more with it, in the shape of manu-| 
factured goods. There is no cause why prices should 
go below those previously indicated, for at those prices 
we believe manufacturers can sustain themselves. 
And there will be no trouble in obtaining those prices, 
for the wool must be had. The consumption is so 
much ahead of the production that the farmers have 
only to know the real value of their wool, to get it. 
Our advice is to sell your wool, if you can realize with- 
in ourrange of prices, if not—and youare able—hold it ; 
for you will be sure of your price before the season is 
out. 

We quote common wool at 28 to 32c ; } to § blood 
33 to 354$c ; and full blood 35 to 40c. Fine Saxany | 
and light Merino 40 to 55c. - meautlec 

There will be very large importations of foreign Milk Houses for Butter making. 
wool this year, and we look to that for a depressing | a ’ é 
influence upon our own wool.— Wool Grower. Eps. O. Cutt.: One of your subscribers wishes to 


|son Saunders, who early discovered its great value as 
|a pasture grass, and cultivated it extensively till his 
death in 1849. 

I have often heard him express his high estimate of 
its value, and no one’s opinion would command higher 
respect than his on the subject of grasses. 

He regarded it the best vernal grass he knew of, or- 
chard grass excepted, which he stated would come six 
or ten days earlier. As a fall and winter grass, he 
looked upon it as unrivalled—that it formed a stiff sod, 
and stood the hoof and the tooth better than most grass- 
es. All kinds of stock would leave other grasses to 
graze on this. Such was the testimony of an intelli- 
gent and extensive grazier, who had cultivated this 
grass for a period of ten years. 

It is the practice of those who cultivate this grass 
for winter use, to keep it unfed during the fall months, 
when it forms a mat of leaves on the ground six to ten 
inches thick, only the tops of which are effected by frost, 
or even snow. On such pastures cattle live, and even 
fatten during the winter. In 1849 or ’50 the lament- 
ed John 8S. Skinner, while on a visit to the White Sul- 
phur Springs, was shown this Randall grass. He ex 
amined it, and unhesitatingly pronounced it the En- 
glish Blue Grass. As to its proper name, no higher 
authority need be asked, but I should be highly grati- 
fied if Mr. Bateham would investigate the subject of 
this grass while in England, and publish the result in 
the Cultivator. 

Respectfully, &c., KE. WALKER. 

Lewisburg, Va., June 6, 1851. 


learn through the medium of your paper, which is the 
72eee -_—_—_—— - | 
: : , best place to keep milk for butter making—a cool dry 
English Blue Grass, again. st place to keey u =. l in 
cellar, or a cellar that has running spring water in it. 
With the following letter we received a fine sam-| te the milk pans into. = 
, : . Near Spri le ler Co., O. 
ple of the above grass. We have received in trust ear Springdale, Butler Co., O 


some money from a gentleman wishing to obtain this Remarxs.—In the Ohio Cultivator, Vol. IL., p. 163. 
. we published a paper on this subject from John B. 
Bayless, of Jefferson county, who had made the expe- 
an opportunity to join in the purchase ; we propose to| riment; we copy his remarks: “ As it regards the dif- 
such, that they may send us money (free of charge) | ference of making butter, between the ice milk house 
up to the first of July, and we will then order seed to and a spring milk house, I am not able 59. enp. 98: we 
7 ; have not been particular in our observations ; but the 
the amount of the money sent, and have it ready for) ice milk house is most comfortable, and may be made 
delivery in Columbus, at the State Fairin September,| as convenient as we please. We have had as good 
or earlier if called for, or it may be sent by express to | a stone spring milk-house, as there is in the State, 
any point upon railroad. Mr. Walker stated in the | with rock base, and eaapeeng andes the solid rock ; and 
4 ‘ . . «,, , | both these milk-houses are now standing within less 
Ohio Cultivator for May 15th, that the price in Virgin-/ than a nundred yards of each other, at my residence 
ia would be $2 per bushel. lin Portland.” The subject is now in season, and we 
Eps. O. Cuxr.: In accordance with your request, [| hope our friends who have tried both methods will give 
now enclose you a head of the English Blue Grass, in| US the result of their experience. Our own advice can 
bloom, and also a leaf of the same. You requested | be given in four words: let the room be cooL, LEAN, 
me, when I'mentioned it under the name.of Randall| DRY and arry. 
Grass, to give its history, introduction into the coun- | 7 Ret ametaals : 
try, d&e. ; A Worp To Littte Grris.—Who is lovely! It is 
I first heard it spoken of in 1830, by Jupce Sum-| the little girl who drops sweet words, kind remarks, 
mers, of Kanawha, who gave me the following account: | and pleasant smiles, as she passes along, who has a 
A tuft of it only, was first noticed in Giles county.| kind word of sympathy for every girl or boy she meets 
Its peculiar luxuriance and rich green attracted atten-| in trouble, and a kind hand to help her companions 
tion ; the seed was gathered and sown by some of the| out of difficulty—who never scolds, never contends, 
neighboring farmers, who soon esteemed it highly.| never teases her mother, nor seeks in any way to di- 
At that period an idle fellow by the name of Randall| minish, but always to increase her happiness. Would 
Lucas, began to collect this grass seed, and vend it in| it not please you to pick up a string of pearls, drops of 
small parcels for a livelihood ; and those purchasing it, | gold, diamonds, or precious stones, as you pass along 
not knowing its proper name, called it Randall Grass,|the streets? But these are the precious stones that 
after Randall Lucas. It has been widely spread and | can never be lost. Take the hand of the friendless; 
extensively cultivated in most of the south-western | smile on the sad and dejected ; sympathise with those 
counties of this State for many years. Some temyears|in trouble; strive every where to diffuse around you 
since a bushel of the seed was brought into Cabel co.,| sunshine and joy. 
and sold to an extensive grazier by the nameof Samp- | be beloved. —Ex. 


seed ; and there may be others who would be glad of 


If you do this, you will be sure to 
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Patent Office Report--Agricultural. 


We are indebted to the kind attention of Hon. T. 
Ewsank fora copy of this truly valuable 6. We 
vish it eould be placed in the hands of every farmer 


nthe country. The large number of adeteaal papers 
ontributed for this work have been judiciously con- 


densed into a snug volume of less than 600 pages. 


Call on your members of Congress, who are usually 
supplied with these works for distribution and make 
them sheli over to the last copy. 

The 


marks, 


following extracts are from the introductory re- 
under whose personal super- 


vision a vice ee been collated. 


Agricultural Education. 

Since 1823, when Judge Buel introduced the first 
bill to establish an Agricultural College in the State 
of New York by legislative aid, constant efforts have 
been made to render the study of rural economy as a 

ience, not less than its practice as an art, popular in 
this country. Twenty-seven years have now elapsed 
—a whole generation has passed off the stage — and 
and New York, with her five hundred thousand culti- 
vators of the soil, is still without the first agricultural 
school worthy of the name ; nor is any other State in 
a better condition. Dark as this view of agricultural 
education really is, it is the darkness that precedes the 
dawn of a bright and happy day. Men who have la- 
bored for the improvement of Agriculture, and the ele- 
vation of Agriculturists, for a quarter of a century, with 
little of hope and less of pecuniary reward, now real- 


ize the beginning of an auspicious change in public 
—, Thanks to agricultural journals snl soci- 
eties, the people will soon discover that labor and cap- 


tal, de voted to tillage and hus sbandry, are as w orthy of 
legislative consideration as labor and capital e mploy ed 


in mining, commerce, and manufac tures So soon as 


this truth shall be fairly comprehende sd, the long strug- | 


vie of the friends of improvement will be crowned with 
success, and the victory won over both ignorance and 
ts traditions. 
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It is indeed w endertél how long those enlightened, 
reasoning farmers, who, like Washington, cherish a 
due respect for their high calling, have had to beg and 
beg in vain of State Legislatures, and of Congress, for 
a little assistance to prevent the universal impoverish- 
ment of American soils. Whatever has been done to 
arrest the exhaustion of arated lands has been effected 
not only without due aid from Government, but in spite 
of a mistaken policy, which encourages the removal of 
all the elements of bread and meat from cultivated 
fields, and their speedy transportation beyond the pos- 
sibility of restitution. Neither the ez nest reccmmen- 
dations of the illustrious farmer of Mt. Vernon, nor the 
prayers of two generations of agriculturists, nor the 
painful fact that nearly all tilled lands were becoming 
less and less productive, could induce any Legislature 
to foster the study of agriculture as a science. Hap- 
pily, this term, when used in connection with rural af- 
fairs, is no longer the subject of ridicule. Some pains 
have been taken, in this Report, to prove that one 
thousand millions of dollars, judiciously expended, will 
hardly restore the one hundred million acres of par- 
tially exhausted lands in the Union to that richness of 
mould, and strength of fertility for permanent crop- 
ping, which they possessed in their primitive state. 

The continued fruitfulness of the earth is an inter- 
est far greater and more enduring than any form of 
government. 

If the twenty-two millions of people now in the U. 
States may rightfully consume the natural fertility of 
one-third of the arable lands of the country, the forty- 
four millions who will be bere twenty-five years hence 
may properly extinguish the productiveness of the re- 
maining two-thirds of all American territory. 

A great principle is involved in the science of agri- 
culture, which reaches through indefinite generations, 
and forms the basis of all possible improvements, and 
of the highest hopes of our race. All advancement is 
impracticable in a country that closely approximates 
the condition of a desert. Asa nation of farmers, is 
it not time that we enquire by what means, and on 
what terms, the fruitfulness of the earth, and the health 
and vigor of its invaluable products, may be forever 
maintained, if not forever improved ? 

These are questions of universal concernment, to 
the careful and rigid investigation of which no man 
should refuse to lend a liste ning ear. A governmen- 
tal policy which results in impoverishing the natural 
fertility of land, no matter by what popular name it is 

called, must have an end. It is only a question of time 
when this truly spendthrift course, this abuse of the 
goodness of Providence, shall meetits inevitable pun- 
ishment. T'o show the necessity of reform, a plain es- 
timate has been made, in the chapter on “Agricultural 
Statistics,” to prove that we annually waste enough of 
the elements of bread, without which not the first ker- 
nel of corn can be formed, to produce one thousand 
million bushels of this important staple. 

The Board of Agriculture of the State of Ohio esti- 
mates the crop of corn in 1849, within the limits of 
that State, at seventy million bushels ; and it will hard- 
ly be extravagant to say that the farmers of Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan, Illinois and Wisconsin, export a mil- 
lion tons of breadstuffs and provisions where they im- 
port one ton of the atoms drawn from their virgin soils, 
to form agricultural products. Can it be said, in truth, 
that a million tons of bread and meat are produced 
from nothing? Will it be contended that the earth 
within the reach of good plowing contains an unlimit- 
ed amount of the precise things consumed to make the 
plants, whose organic and inorganic elements are ta- 
ken from the soil and never restored? If this be true, 
then all fertilizers are not only unnecessary, but abso- 
lutely worthless. This cannot be so, for lands that, 
seventy years ago, produced from twenty-five to thirty- 
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five bushels of wheat in the State of New York, now 


yield only from six to nine bushels per acre; and in 
all the old planting States the veel of exhaustion 
are still more extensive and still more disastrous. 

A lack of mental culture and discipline is the most 
serious impediment to the diffusion of agricultural sci- 
ence among the mass of farmers. Its language is to 
them an unknown tongue. Hence the most sublime 
truths in the economy of nature are shut out from the 
popular understanding. It is feared that this will ever 
be the ease, until schools, designed to teach those 
branches of learning which the practical farmer greatly 
needs, but does not possess, are established and main- 
tained throughout the United States. So long as we 
refuse to p lant the seed, it is folly to expect a rich har- 
vest of knowledge. 

We over-estimate the value of mere physical 
strength, like that of the ox or mule, and under-esti- 
mate “the intrinsic worth of cultivated, well-developed 
reason,in practical agriculture, No inconsiderable de- 
gree of mental culture must precede all scientific til- 
lage and husbandry. An oak is not matured from an 
acorn ina day, nor in a year; nor is it possible to form 
in a single generation, a universally educated and high- 
ly improve sd race of men. Such improvements, to “be 
general and fixed in a people, as a distinguishing fea- 
ture in their character, must be deeply impressed on 
several successive generations. 

As a class, farmers have few advantages for being 
well-informed in the rapid progress now making in the 
economical improvement of soils, cultivated plants, and 
domestic animals. This lack of opportunity is a seri- 
ous misfortune, and leads to this practical result :— 
With five million farm laborers—two million seven 


hundred thousand in the slave-holding, and two million | 


three hundred thousand in the free States— American 
agriculturists so misdirect this immense power of pro- 
duction, that the injury done to one hundred million 
acres of land is nearly equal to all the apparent nett 
profits on the whole rural industry of the country. 

To illustrate an important fact as well as principle, 
let us suppose a farmer produces crops worth one thou- 
sand dollars, and they cost him, including all expenses 
for labor, wear of implements, interest on capital, &c., 
eight hundred and fifty dollars. Nominally, he has a 
profit of one hundred and fifty dollars. But it often 
happens that, if he should undertake to replace in his 
cultivated fields as much of potash, soda, magnesia, 
phosphorus. soluble silica, and other elements of crops, 
as both tillage and cropping had removed, it would 
cost him one hundred and seventy-five or two hundred 
dollars to effect that purpose. It is only by consuming 
the natural fertility of the land that he has realized any 
profit. 

In a national point of view, all labor that impover- 
ishes the soil is worse than thrown away. No factin 
the science of political economy is more important 
than this. ‘To reduce a field, which in its virgin state 
produced forty bushels of corn per acre, down to twen- 
ty, in ten years, and then cultivate it forty years, and 
harvest only twenty bushels per acre, in place of forty, 
is equal to a loss of four hundred bushels of corn per 
acre, or one-half the diminished product, without any 
equivalent whatever. Thus to impoverish land is to 
wither the muscles of both man and beast employed 
in its tillage. 

Human toil is often praised for being highly produc- 
tive, when, had the whole truth been known, it would 
have been seen to be remarkably destructive. Labor 
never creates a particle of new matter by plowing deep 
or shallow : 
grain, cotton, and provisions beyond the reach of all 
scientific farmers who may live hereafter and find the 
soil wanting in the raw material for making human 
food and raiment. There appears to be no government 
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that realizes its duty “to promote the public welfare: 
by widely diffusing among its citizens a knowledge of 
the true principles of tillage, and by impressing upon 
them the obligation which every cultivator of the soil 
owes to posterity, not to leave the earth in a less fruit- 
ful condition than he found it. 
--—eor 

Osace Orance hedges should be we ell clipped and 
headed in, this month. Those who wish to plash or 
wattle their hedges can do so by bendi ing down the 
tops, and covering them w ith earth, so as to give the 
hedge a good bottom. Clipping can be done with a 
keen sickle formed knife, or a pair of hedging shears. 
As soon as the new shoots are out 8 or 10 inches, clip 
off one-half the length, and keep the row ina compact 
form; by this means the wood will harden, and the 
plants will not be so liable to be killed by frost in 
winter. The process should be repeated seveal times 
during summer and early autumn, and you will have a 
better hedge in the end. 
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HorticuLturaL Socreties.—As an evidence of im- 
proving taste in this department, we are gratified to 
notice the formation of many new Horticultural Soci- 
eties and the revival of old ones in various towns and 
cities throughout the west. The papers give a good 
report of societies at Cincinnati, Cleveland, Zanesville, 
&e. The Columbus Society is “in the full tide of 
successful experiment,” and the floral display, both in 
the vases and upon the ladies’ cheeks to be met there, 


is a rich treat to those who visit the Society’s rooms. 
—e ‘ 

Tue Srate Teacuers’ Association will hold its 
semi-annual meeting at Cleveland on the second and 
ta time 
when many of our Union, and High School teachers 
are at leisure, we shall hope to see a fu!l attendance. 

The teacher’s calling is beco 


prominent in the land; and as it has ever been one 


third days of July next. As this will come a 


ming one of the most 


of the most important, we hope to see it sustained by 
those who have the heart and talent to make ita fit 
repository of the high trust committed to it. 
up to the Forest City, then, and 
stration. 


Come 
let us make a demon- 
The fare upon the various Railroads will 
be half price, and female teachers will be entertained 
without charge, by reporting themselves at the book 
stores of Smith, Knight & Co., or Younglove & Co. 
~7eo + 

Sirver Meparts.—The Secretary of the State Board 
informs us that the medals awarded at the State Fair 
last fall, will be ready for delivery early in August, and 
that the Plate designed for premiums at the coming 
fair, will be in the hands of the Boardat the same time. 

~~ 7ooe 

(i We again on attention to the cattle sale of 
L. G. Morris, advertised in this paper. The stock is 
reported by those who have seen it, as being very de- 
sirable. 

- -<-coeorr 

A correspondent in Logan county inquires if “ Croas- 
dale’s Seed Drill” 
adelphia. We take pleasure in referring him to the 
advertisement of bere: & Elliott, « 


“eer 


can be purchased this side of Phil- 
»f Cleveland. 
We are sorry to learn that the celebrated horse 


Morcay Ticer, owned by Messrs. Ladd, of Richmond, 
recently came to his death by accident. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Farmer’s Guive.—This valuable work, by 
Henry Stephens, F. R. S. E., and Prof. Norton, is 
-arly complete ; and will form one of the most valua- 









e of our Agricultural works. In size it will exceed 
the original prospectus by some 200 pages, containing 
in all over 1600 pages, well illustrated. This addi- 
tional size will not increase the price, which is still 
25cts. a number, or the whole, 22 Nos., for $5. Ad- 
dress L. Scott & Co., 79 Fulton St., New York. 


. Tae Scarrer.—This is not strictly a medical work, 
but designed for more popular reading, embracing the 
general principles of Hygiene. Preventive is always 
better than cure, and our people should become intel- 
ligent on this point. We likethe Scatrer. Dr. Dix- 
yn, the editor, is death upon quacks, whether they en- 
case themselves in inaccessible doctor latin, or come 
out in the every-day garb of a universal panacea: he 
whets his knife upon a brick bat, and skins them alive. 

Published quarterly at N. Y. 64 pp. $1 a year, 


r 25c single. 





Tue Western Lancet, for June, contains several 
excellent articles upon human ailments and their rem- 
edies. We are sorry to see sixteen mortal pages of 
this valuable periodical, taken up with an attempt to 
lay the spirits which preside over the “ Rochester 
knockings.” The spirits still continue to confound 
the learned doctors, and had best be left in the hands 
of such windy demonstrators as C. C. Burr, who is able 
to prove almost anything, for the money. 

Oe The meeting of the Whig State Convention in 
this city, on the 3d of July, will afford our friends a 
good opportunity for sending in subscriptions to the 
Ohio Cultivator. 

“Sunpay Parers”—The editors of the Sandusky 
Weekly Register, feel scandalized that some papers 
have come to them dated June Ist—Sunday. Now 
we can’t regulate the Sundays so but they will come 
sometimes on the first day of the month, and by con- 
sequence on the 15th also; so the Register men need 
not read anything in this paper that day, but the Ser- 
mon on Railroads. . 

Up to this present writing we have no further intel- 
liyence fron Mr. and Mrs. BaTeHam ; sufficient time 
has not elapsed for them to have written us, since their 
arrival in England. 

Galls on Horses. 

More than twenty years ago, when our large ferry 
boats were propelled by horse power, and the horses, 
by moving round in a circle, were exceedingly liable 
to be galled by the collar, I learned from the ferrymen 
the use of alum and whiskey. They bathed the neck 
and back, wherever the harness rubbed, with whiskey 
into which pounded alum had been put until no more 
could be dissolved. When a gall had occurred, con- 
stant bathing would secure the continued use of the 
horse, and actually heal the wound while in service. 
I resorted to this remedy, carrying it with me when I 
journeyed, and have continued its use with undimin- 
ished approval, for more than twenty years. I apply 
no other remedy. When a horse has been put out for 
the winter, and has not been used, his breast and back 
will be tender. A single hour’s use of saddle or col- 
lar, in a hot day, will then scald the beast so as to pro- 
duce serious injury. My uniform practice, therefore, 
has been, for a week before beginning to use the har- 
ness, to harden the breast and back by bathing them 
regularly two or three times a day. No injury has 
then resulted from the application of the collar. And 
when a bad gall has actually occurred, a frequent and 
persevering use of this remedy has secured the con- 
stant use of the animal, and healed the wound while 
in continued service.—Rural New- Yorker. 
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Care and Management of Ornamental Flowering 
plants for June. 


It is not unfrequently the case that previous to the 
Ist of May we have warm weather, but unfortunately 
it has been otherwise this spring. The weather du- 
ring April and May has been unusually cold, and in 
consequence vegetation has been somewhat retarded, 
and the floral amateur should have been very cautious 
in regard to the removal of the tender plants from the 
parlor and placing them in the open air. From the 
tenth to the fifteenth of May is the time that plants 
are usually removed, but in consequence of the severe 
weather during May, it has been advisable to defer the 
removal until the present time. In removing your 
plants from the parlor to that of an open exposure, 
some care is requisite to have them properly arranged 
A situation which is congenial to one family of plants 
will not suit that of another. The Camellia Japonica, 
Azalea, Rhododendron, and many others of a similar 
character, require to be placed so that they will be en- 
tirely excluded from the mid-day sun. The Geranium, 
Cactus, Rose, and many others of a like nature, may 
be placed where they will be exposed to the entire in- 
fluence of the sun, yet could they be excluded from the 
noon day’s sun it would be beneficial. 

The sun should not be permitted to shine upon the 
Hydrangea from now untilnext September ; the flow- 
ers and foliage would be improved by such treatment. 
There are many opinions among professional florists 
as tothe best method of treatment for the Chinese 
Azalea during the summer months. For my part I 
have always adopted the following, viz : About the Ist 
of June I place the Azaleas in a situation where their 
roots are entirely excluded from the sun, inorder to do 
which I completely cover the pot in which the plant 
is contained, with some kind of litter, or plunge the 
pot in the earth up to the brim. When placed in the 
ground there should be a stone or brick placed under 
the pot, which will prevent the water from remaining 
about the roots of the plant. If stagnant water be 
allowed to remain in or about the pot it will cause the 
roots to rot and the plant to die—when situated as 
above, the plants may be fully exposed tothesun. Du- 
ring the time in which your Azaleas are making their 
spring growth they should be abundantly supplied with 
water. The Camellia will require a similar treatment 
to that of the Azaleas, only this difference, that the 
Camellia should be syringed over the foliage every 
evening from now until the middle of September. The 
Cactus family will now begin to delight the amateur 
with their beautiful blossoms, and during their flower- 
ing season they should be watered freely. 

You may now plant your Jacobea Lilies, Dahlias, 
Tigridias, and Gladiolouses. It is best to place neat 
stakes at the side of your Dahlias at the time of plant- 
ing, which will prevent you from driving the stakes 
through the tubers after they have commenced grow- 
ing. [I always drive the stake into the ground before 
I plant the Dahlia.] Youshould be very particular to 
have your Dahlias neatly secured to the stakes, as it 
will prevent the wind or rain from breaking them 
down. Be careful in tying that you allow room for 
the stalk to expand. As soon as your Cactuses are 
done flowering, such as need re-potting should be at- 
tended to. The Cactus requires a rich compost. I 
have usually made the compost as follows: One part 
loam, one leaf mould, one sand, and two manure, with 
a little charcoal and soft bricks, broken to the size of 
hazle nuts. It should be borne in mind that all plants 
that are growing, or such as are in bloom, require to 
be watered abundantly, and kept in a situation where 
they may receive a plentiful supply of pure air, the 
neglect of which would be very detrimental to your 


hitherto well-directed care.—Cin. Com. 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


How to make Home attractive. 


Few persons are aware, until they liave tried the 


experiment, how much may be done by a small outlay, 
under the direction of a good taste to exert a refining 
influence in society. True, this may not enable us to 
raise any more corn or potatoes, but it will enable us 
to enjoy, with a keener relish, what we have. And 
since we have some higher purpose in life than mere- 
ly to eat and make money, we may be allowed to give 
some attention to whatever will civilize and enoble the 
heart. 


A little attention to the architecture and disposition 
of the homestead surroundings, will add very much to 
the gratification we feel in their vicinity, and re-acting 
directly upon the individual, will dispose him to higher 
and purer thoughts, and more fitting actions. 

Above we have given a cut of a neat structure suit- 
able for an ornamental bee-house. If not desired for 
such purpose, it would form a beautiful arbor, by twin- 
ing honey suckles, jasmine, and other flower vines, 
around the columns and cornice ; thus presenting an 
agreeable feature in rural scenery. 

— +e 


A Word about Gardening. 


No one can be truly said to live, who has not a gar- 
den. None but those who have enjoyed it can appre- 
ciate the satisfaction—the luxury—of sitting down to 
atable spread with the fruits of one’s own planting 
and culture. A bunch of radishes—a few heads of 
lettucee—taken from the garden on a summer’s morn- 
ing for breakfast ; or a mess of green peas or sweet 
corn, is quite a different affair from market in a dying 
condition, to be put away inthe cellar for use. And a 
plate of strawberries or raspberries, lose none of their 
peculiar flavor by passing directly from the norvEeR to 
the cream, without being jolted about in a basket un- 
til they have lost all form and comeliness. And yet, 
how many in the smallest cities and villages of our 
country, possessing every facility for a good garden, 
either through indolence or ignorance, are deprived of 
this source of comfort! And how many farmers with 
enough land lying waste to furnish them with most of 
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the luxuries of life, are content to plod on in the 
even tenor of their way, never raising their tastes 
above the “ pork and beans” of their fathers. 
~--eoo 


Propagating Flowers. 





Mrs. Lydia Jane Pierson, a well known lady wri- 
ter of Pennsylvania, writes thus to the Farm Jour- 
nal: 

I have made a discovery in the floral kingdom 
which is worth disseminating. It was accidental, 
like all important discoveries. I gave a sick child 
,, Some hyacinths to amuse himself with, merely the 
>” flower stalks carelessly broken off, and the next 


’ 


age ay nh rning, as they lay withering on my table, I pit- 

Saas” ied them, as I do all drooping things, and taking 
3, them up, thrust with my pen-holder, holes in the 
BS earth of a pot in which plants were growing, and 


fixed the stalks in the damp earth. After a few 
hours they revived; but a few days subsequent, af- 
ter the blossoms were withered, I drew them out 
to throw them away, and was surprised to find that 
they had formed bulbs at the bottom of the stems 
Since then I have repeated the experiment, always 
with success. They invariably wilt at first, and 
sometimes do not straighten themselves up until 
the seventh or eighth day. I have not tried any 


| other flower, but intend this summer to make the ex- 


periment with tulips. Any lady may, in this manner, 
rear hyacinths from a withered boquet. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATLIAM. 





Letters from the Editress. === No. 2. 


Purmapetruia Scnoot or Design ror Women. 

This truly benevolent Institution is a branch of the 
“ Franklin Institute for the promotion of the Mechani¢ 
Arts,” at Philadelphia, and its design is to furnish 
women another source of maintenance by preparing 
her to enter upon the lucrative business of engraving, 
designing, &c. It was commenced in November, 1848, 
by Mrs. Peter, whose benevolent heart had been pain- 
ed for years, by seeing so Jarge and increasing a num- 
ber of deserving women, exposed to deprivation and 
suffering, for want of a wider scope in which to exer- 
cise their abilities for the maintenance of themselves 
and their children. After long deliberation, she se- 
lected this department of industry, not only because it 
presents a wide and almost unoccupied field in our 
country, but because these arts can be practiced at 
home, without materially interfering with the routine 
of domestic duty. 

For two years she taught private classes in her own 
dwelling, and being greatly €ncouraged by her success, 
in March, 1850, she presented the cause to the mana- 
gers of the Franklin Institute, who reported favorably, 
and it was taken under their patronage. 

The committee on Instruction having had referred 
to it, by the Board of Managers. the project of Mrs. 
Peter for the establishment of a School of Design for 
women, reported as follows : 

It cannot be a matter of doubt, even to the most 
careless observer among us, that there is, in our city, 
a great want of ways in which female industry may 
be profitably employed ; and that this evil is increas- 
ing is evident from the yearly accession to the demands 
upon our public and private charities for the support of 
women and their families, who apply for such reliet 
with the greatest reluctance, and would cheerfully earn 
for themselves if the means of profitably employing 
their labor were counted out to them. In the severe 
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commercial crises which affect our country from time 
to time, many famili es are suddenly re ‘duced from com- 
fort and even affluence to poverty, and the evil alluded 
to is much incr ioand since no cmall share of this suf- 
ering falls upon widows and single women. 
The person, therefore, who points out a new field 


for the employment of female industry, must be looked 
upon as a public benefactor ; and any mode by which 
such a field may be rendered ascessible to necessitous 
women, recommends itself strongly to society as a 
powerlul agent in the advancement of our civilization, 


and the relief of suffering. 


It is, however, very desirable that whatever mode 
may be devised for the employment of female indus- 
try, should be of such a nature as to allow it to be ex- 


at thei 
ing them t 


ercised 
ther in work-shops ; and especially with- 
out forcin m into contact with the opp osite sex— 
practices which are too frequently destructive to fe- 
male delicacy, (a quality not less valuable to the com- 
munity than beautiful in itself) even when they d 
not lead to habits of actual immorality. 
Now, one of the distinguishing peculiarities of the 
female sex, whether it be an intrinsic difference in 
their intellectual nature from that of man, or only the 
result of a difference of education, and a habit of close 
observation, is the very general possession by them of 
a more refined and correct taste, and a power of deli- 
cate discrimination, especially in regard to the effects 
of form and color—effects which strike almost every 
one among us, but which few, except women, are able 
analyze aud produce at will. Heretofore little, if 
any attention has been paid to the cultivation of this 
peculiar faculty; and even in our most elaborate sys- 
tems of female instruction, it appears to be considered 
very subordinate in importance to other branches 
less fitted to the peculiar capacities of their minds. 
On the other hand, amidst the very rapid advances 
which we have made in manufacturing, it must be ad- 
mitted that our improvement in the arts of design has 
been by no means commensurate with our other suc- 
cesses while the quality of our materials, and 
the cheapness of their production are enabling us 
gradually to exclude foreign productions from our mar- 
ket, we are still compelled to depend almost entirely 
upon foreigners for our designs and patterns ; thus 
exhibiting ourselves rather in the light of successful 
imitators of others, than as original inventors. Thus 
the designs of our articles of furniture, and the pat- 
terns of our dresses and other stuffs, are rarely any- 
thing more than servile imitations of those imported 
from France and England, which the different habits 
of life among us, as well as the different climate of 
our country, render more or less inappropriate to our 
use, While the existence of this state of things must 
necessarily render us tributary, and in so far inferior 
to foreign nations. 


r the 





as 


°¢ ) 
; ana, 


This is another matter well worthy of the attention 
of our community ; and if, by any means, we shall 
succeed in freeing our manufacturing industry from 
this slavery, which is a defect and reproach upon it, 
we shall certainly have made another important step 
forward in our career as a producing nation. 

The plan which has been submitted tothe Institute, 
and upon which the committee is called to report, ap- 


co 


ir own homes, or at least without crowd- | 


} 
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ity and nationality i in | which they : are now in so great 
a degree deficient. 

The successful establishment of such a school would, 
moreover, fit them for employment in many arts, such 
as woodcutting and engraving, for which their quick 
perceptions of form, and their delicacy of hand very 
especially fit them ; while even should they, in these 
and similar branches of labor, finally supplant men en- 
tirely, no evil could oceur, especially in a country like 
ours, where such broad fields for male labor, lie entirely 
unoccupied. 

Your committee therefore think that the project is 


deserving of the warmest approbation of the Franklin 


Institute, and respectfully recommend the Board of 
Managers to adopt the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the project t submitted by Mrs. Peter 
for the establishment of a school of design for women, 
as tending to furnish women with a large field for the 
exercise of their talents and industry, and to increase 
their usefulness to society, is, in the opinion of the 
Franklin Institute, worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion, and if suecessfully carried out, “cannot but be of 
great value to the community. 

Resolved, That this Board warmly recommends it to 


the attention and support of all who have it in their 


power in any way to forward its objects. 
By order of the committee 
Joun F. FRAZER, Chairman. 
May 15, 1850. 


The school has now been in successful operation 


(about a year, and the present number of pupi!s is about 


65. Mrs. Anne Still, the head teacher, is quite en- 
thusiastic in her devotion to the cause, and is admira- 
bly adapted to fill the post she does, if we may judge 
from the handiwork of her pupils. 

The pupils are principally engaged in devising and 
sketching patterns or designs for calicos, delains, oil- 
cloths, carpets, wall paper, table covers, hearth 
&c., though a large number are engaged in wood en- 
graving for magazines, and cuts representing machine- 
ry, &c., in sculpture, and indeed in designing, color- 
ing or staining, painting, enameling, burnishing or 

carving house hold goods and utensils of ev very descrip- 
tion, mouldings and carvings, and nearly every article 
of use or ornament. The terms of admission are tal- 
ent and skill suitable to some of the departments of 


rugs, 


labor, a determination to make the knowledge here 


pears calculated to diminish or destroy both these great | 


evils, by providing a school in which young women 
may receive a competent education in the arts of de- 
sign, and their various applications to manufactures, 
thus furnishing them with a heretofore unoccupied 
branch of industry, for which, by their very natures, 

they are peculiarly fitted, and by which they may sus- 


tain the nied ‘Ives by their own labor, while at the same | prudent confidences, or feed on themselves in silence 


time they give to our other arts that stamp of original- 


obtained, useful to themselves or others, and a small 
tuition fee of $4 per quarter, or if unable to pay this, 
simply an entrance fee of $2. 

As soon as the knowledge of drawing is acquired, 
the pupil, if skillful, can commence to earn rapidly, 
while at the same time improving herself. The occu- 
pation is so light and delicate, and so lucrative, that 
with skill, a young woman can seldom if ever do so 
well for herself in any other way. We are rejoiced 
to see such a school opened and sustained, for it will 
accomplish much for woman, and we hope a very few 
years more will find such an Institution in our own 
State. But I have neither time nor room remaining 
to speak now of the Female Medical College, so it 
must be for another number. J.C.B. 


«-.eo* 


Motuers anp Davcuters.—Mothers make a great 
mistake, when in their intercourse with their daugh- 
ters, they treat love and marriage as prohibited sub- 
jects. Tt is quite certain girls do think of both, and if 


\they speak their thoughts to an affectionate mother, 


| who does not slight their feelings, by cold worldly teach- 


ings, or jealous ‘regret at the thought of another beco- 
ming dearer than herself, there is much less fear of 
mistakes and misery than when young hearts make im- 


and solitude.—Ex. 
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Letter from Mrs. Gage. 
PicTURE OF HOME BEAUTY, AND HOME LOVE. 

Dear Eprrors: While the sun is making his toi- 
lette, and preparing himself for his day’s work behind 
these beautiful Akron hills, I will just scribble for our 
girls, a little. Our Convention went off finely. But 
as we had reporters from New York, Columbus, and 
elsewhere, who will give you all the minutes through 
the Tribune and other papers, I will pass on to a de- 
scription of home beauty and home love, which will, I 
think, be as acceptable. I visited yesterday the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Dodge—consort of the late Col. S. Dodge 
—three miles west of Akron. A fine large stone cot- 
tage, stands et the foot of a sloping hill, fronting the 
south. The windows shaded by coral honeysuckles, 
syringas, white roses, and boursaults, twined over 
trellises, all now in full vigor and bloom. On the 
east side of the cottage is a grape vine, of the most 
luxuriant growth I ever saw ; and if its buds and blos- 
soms all bring forth fruit, it will certainly take the 
premium. They account for its superior growth and 
luxuriance, from the fact that it stands near the door 
of the kitchen, and is constantly watered and enriched 
by the slops of dishwater, soap suds, and other glean- 
ings from that department. The family say that in 
that situation the curculio does not disturb the fruit. 

Now, dear girls, there is hardly one of you but may 
have a fine Catawba or Isabella at your kitchen door, 
if you choose ; and thus have its rich fragrance in 
the spring time, its cool shade in the summer, and its 
delicious fruit through the autumn and winter. 

But I must not stop to particularize the beautiful 
surroundings of the house ; choice shrubs, plants, and 
vines, were showering down fragrance and bloom on 
every side, while the ducks, turkeys and chickens 
quacked and cackled their peculiar happiness, in their 
own peculiar department. 

But on the hill-side—the grand wild hill-side—are 
lovely terrace walks, winding about under the shade of 
rare old oaks and chestnuts, which bow gracefully to 
each other, and let down the sunlight upon mounds of 
pansies, myrtle, and wild flowers. Here and there a 
cluster of wild dogwood stretches out its arms to sup- 
port a full blossoming woodbine, or magnificent rose 
trees. There are some forty varieties of the last— 
some of them lifting their heads eight or ten feet hich, 
and seeming to be on perfect good terms with the al- 
ders, blackberry and hazle bushes, which were cluster- 
ing near by. One old oak, tired of the winds and 
storms of the world, had at some previous time fallen 
hefore the blast, and turned up his mighty roots in the 
midst of the garden, laying its huge trunk along its 
flower-bordered paths. The trunk had been removed, 
but the hands of taste raised a mound of earth over 
the roots, and planted the myrtle and honeysuckle to 
twine around the grave of the old forest friend ; and 
they now shroud in one solid mass of bloom, its decay- 
ing foundation. Beautiful clear streams of soft water, 
gush from the hill-side, watering and refreshing the 
whole ; and a nice little pond has been fitted up for 
the growth of the water lily, where the sonorous frog 
sings his own evening song to the whippoorwill on the 
hill-side above. 

Never in my life have I seen art and nature more 
tastefully combined. All wild, new, unfinished—yet 
all beautifully harmonious is the spot. And one might 
almost fancy that the five sisters who dwell there and 


have charge of the home, were Sylvan Goddesses, gli- | 


ding about to harmonize and Eden-like the whole. 
But I am stretching out this article too far, and will 

close by simply saying that all this is now under the 

care and charge of women. And these five sisters, 


two of whom are widows, are laying down the holiest 
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feeling of their hearts on the altar of filial love ; their 
gray haired, crippled sire, sharing deeply in their sym- 
pathy and care, his pathway to the sunset of life, 
smoothed and comforted by love and duty. 

I write this little sketch to impress our girls with 
the necessity of trying to improve their homes. Few 
minds would have conceived even a possibility of ma- 
king a lovely place of this spot. Almost every one 
would have answered impossible. But what would by 
such persons be called roughness and deformity, only 
make the strivings of art more picturesque and grand. 

Dear girls, there is not a cottage home—cabin home 
if you please—that is not capable of improvement and 
adornment. But let me whisper you kindly and gent- 
ly, and dont forget it, that the most endearing excel- 
lence for me, in the place I have described was, after 
all, love and duty under the roof. 

Frances D. Gace. 


*-eer 


Letter from Aunt Patience. 

Dear Nieces: The month of roses, the blushing 
merry month of June has come, and still | am a wan- 
derer. When I wrote you last I thought that long 
ere this I should have folded my little ones to my breast, 
and imprinted the kiss of love on their ruby lips in my 
own threshhold; butstrange things have occurred since 
then, and really I can now hardly select what to say 
out of the multitude of subjects that throng up before 
me. 

But first let me tell you, dears, that I have seen a 
great many of your cousins ; and they are the most 
interesting, the most kindly, and of course the most 
promising class of young people that Lever met. Per- 
haps my family partiality made me look kindly on their 
faults ; but really, their agreeable demeanor entitled 
them to all the benefits of affectionate blindness, had 
it been demanded. And so, first of all, Jet me say, a 
thousand thanks for the kind attentions and the cor- 
dial receptions that I have met among you; go on in 
your works of industry, and your efforts at sel{-culture, 
and make of yourselves women worthy of the high 
destiny that the future promises to the women of the 

West; be the same truthful, high-minded, unaffected 
spirits that you now promise to become, and the na- 
tions will rise up and call you blessed. 

O, if I could impress upon every heart the true glo- 
ry, and the high responsibility that it implies at this 
age, to bean American woman, to cast off every shackle 
that custom has imposed upon the sex, and to rise up 
in the true dignity of a life, in perfect harmony with 
the highest laws of the universe, I should feel that I 
had been permitted to wield a higher instrumentality 
for the advancementof the day of millenial glory, than 
all the pulpits of the world ; sointimately are woman's 
true interests allied with the 
tion of the race. 

But [will not sermonize, when TI ought merely to 
chronicle. Leaving dear Aunt Fanny in her floral 
home, surrounded by a group of children that might 
make any maternal heart beat high with hope and love, 
I pursued my way down the beautiful Muskingum, as 
| I before described, to its junction with the Ohio at Ma- 
rietta, and met a welcome as cordial as heart could 
wish, from the kind people. There I saw the most 
interesting remains of the works of the aboriginal in- 
habitants of this mighty valley, giving evidence of a 
character far in advance of the rude tribes that our 
fathers found upon the soil. 

There, too, I met with some of the most interesting 
| characters that it has ever been my privilege to know 
| and appreciate—some of the early settlers of this beau- 
| tiful region. I found in the possession of an old lady, 
lentical work-stand of the lady of | 
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impressions of the “ angelic beauty ” which she fancied 
her to possess, in her almosttransparentrobes of purest 
ind with motions so aerial that one was hal! 
sed to inquire whether she really walked upon 
‘ vated above it. 
Marietta by steamer, I glided up the far- 
beauty, looking outupon every prospect, 
glancing up at every hill side, and down at its reversed 
picture, watching every shadow that flitted over the 
glassy surface, and every scene that quietly sat for the 
waters to paintin exaggerated beauty. O it was beau- 
tiful! Nota tall tree that come within the line of 
reflection that did not meet its graces shadowed back 
n fluttering lineaments. Nota modest willow drooped 
down to lave its lips in the dimpling tide, that did not 
itself in a hundred glancing attitudes, fullof witch- 
And there I sat, all day long, and alone 
elorious prospect, for I was among those 
that wore strange lineaments of face and form, and 
forsooth, I must not believe that their hearts would 
answer to mine as the tide mirrored back the 
above it. 

Towards evening the beautiful hills began to put on 
an air of more imposing grandeur, and the frequent 
recurrence of coal excavations lead us .to apprehend 
our approach to Wheeling. By and by its smoky 
chimneys rose in the distance, while far above them 
towered the hills, looking down with patronizing care 
as if watching over loved ones below. As we looked 
up the river, we saw what at first appeared but a silk- 
en network strung across the stream. As the vessel 
approached, it seemed to grow more substantial, till we 
at length descried a carriage and one or two figures 
passing over it, but they looked as though they must 
belong to the retinue of Gen. Tom Thumb. Indeed 
it was not till I had walked over the wire suspension 
bridge on the next morning, that I began to realize 
that it was a substantial structure. But the architec- 
ture strikes the beholder with a feeling of awe. Look- 
ing up through the lofty arches, you feel that the con- 
ception could only have been that of a mind of the 
most sublime order, one truly worthy of a record among 
those whose memories fade not with the body that 
enshrined so great a spirit. 
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But I must not further dilate upon the journey, for 
there is something of more moment than that, upon 
which to dwell. Passing by steamboat, canal packet, 
stage and railroad, I found myself at Akron, May 27. 
Aunt Fanny had joined me at Cleveland, and on our 
way to Hudson we had made the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Johnson. whose husband is now one of the Tribune 
editors, in the absence of Mr. Greely ; L. A. Hine and 
Dr. Thomas: like ourselves, they were bound for the 
Woman’s Rights Convention. 

The morning of the 28th, at 10 o’clock, the Conven- 
tion met in the stone church. The morning had been 
rainy, and we were not without apprehension that our 
numbers would be few. But carriage after carriage 

ip from abroad, filled as full as convenience 

would allow, and the people of the town came in, so 

hat at the appointed hour there was no fear of lack 

interest. The Convention was organized by ap- 

pointing Mrs. Johnson President, and Mrs. Little, ot 
McConnelsville, Secretary pro tem. 


arove 
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The President read the call for the Convention, set- 
ting forth its objects; a nominating committee was 
then appointed, and after a brief absence, reported per- 
manent officers. Mrs. Francis D. Gage was appoint- 
éd President. Among the Vice Presidents were 
L. A. Hine, of Cincinnati, Mrs. Comer, of M’Connels- 
ville, Mrs. C. M. Burr, Mrs. Swift, of Akron, and oth- 
ers. Mrs. Swisshelm herself, in her own proper per- 
son, n the business committee, and so was Mrs. 
Coe, Mre. Emily Robinson, wife of the editor ef the 
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Bugle, and many others whose talents and virtues have 
endeared them to our hearts. 

The proceedings of the Convention will be publish- 
ed at length, so it would be useless to attempt a for- 
mal report. Our own impression, confirmed as it was 
by the opinion of all whom we have heard allude to 
the subject, was very different from anything we had 
anticipated. We have so seldom seen women act in 
deliberative bodies, that we really had no right to har- 
bor any opinion at all; but the business capacity, the 
intelligence and refinement, and even the amount ot 
oratorical power that we saw displayed, and that with- 
out the violation of one womanly attribute, far sur- 
passed our most sanguine hopes. The ground taken 
was not that of usurpation of the rights of the other 
sex, but of a harmonious equality, based upon the true 
natural relations of those whom God designed to asso- 
ciate in all the highest and holiest relations of life. 

To add to the interest of the oceasion, and keep all 
hearts in perfect tune, who should come among us like 
ministering spirits, but those glorious children of song, 
the Hutchinsons. It was a luxury, a rich rare luxury, 
to listen to truths, high and holy, poured out in liquid 
harmony ; may they receive into their own hearts the 
deep joy they impart to others, as 

* With a band of music, 
They travel round the world.” 

After two days session the Convention adjourned 
sine die. But this is not to be the last of these pleas- 
ant social gatherings, which, if they effect nothing 
more, are tending to introduce a love and harmony 
among our sisters that could not otherwise be called 
out. May the wisdom of the Highest direct all their 
ways, that a glorious day may ere long, dawn upon 
woman. H: M. 'T. 

Salem, June 3, 1851. 

«22eer 
Monopoly of Manufactures--Suitable Employment 
for Women---The reward of Labor a guard to 

Female Purity. 

Dear Mrs. Barenam: In answer to your enquiries 
of ‘where is Sophia?” I can only say that my heart 
has been with you and the dear sisters of the Cultiva- 
tor very often ; but my hands have found so much to 
do, that I have deferred writing to you from time to 
time. I have traveled some, too, and although not 
very far, have seen and heard a great deal that inter- 
ests me, and will likewise, I know, interest you, for it 
concerns the improvement and elevation of woman. 
[ have attended many lectures upon the subject, I have 
read still more, and more than that, I have thought. 
One author (John Patterson) says: ‘“ There is one 
great principle that characterizes our times, more de- 
cidedly than any period of the past. Mind is advanc- 
ing in all that can promise glory and happiness. Men- 
tality is rising. It is employed upon the noblest sub- 
jects that can engage the attention of men. Mind is 
coming in contact with mind, and new channels of 
thought are being struck out. Thought is falling in 
with thought, truth with truth, and the stream has be- 
gan to move, and is gathering force, and volume, and 
purity as it proceeds.” Now, then, dear sisters, let us 
see if this be so. I know that in a certain sense it és 
so. I know, and bless God that it is so—that ‘ men- 
tality ts rising.” But is it rising, is it advancing in ail 
that can promise happiness? Now let us consider: 
about one month ago I read in the Cincinnati Nonpa- 
reil that there were sewing machines at the east, in 
very general use among monied manufacturers. It 
proceeded to describe how some of these machines 
had made 60,000 caps in a few (six) months, upon 
which hundreds of women and girls had formerly been 
employed. It told how one machine, attended by a 
single girl, could make six overcoats in one day, or 
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twenty pairs of pantaloons. They make fine coats, 
every stitch putin but the button hole. The stitching 
is beautiful, and is alike on both sides of the cloth ; 
the sewing is stronger than by hand, and goods made 
by these machines will command higher prices than 
those made by hand. At33 Gold st., N. Y., there are 
30 of these machines constantly running, in 11th street 
50 more ; and in Boston there is one factory constant- 
ly running 100. And of course there will soon be 
numbers more in all our great cities. 

And thus truly, as the Philadelphia Bulletin observes, 
on the same subject, “all business is rapidly tending 
to fewer hands, as it now requires far more capital to 
commence business than it did a few years since : for 
a person must have a large capital to purchase steam 
machines, &c., and who can compete against them ! 
Small firms and single proprietors are being rapidly 
swallowed up, by large capitalists, who are thus sub- 
jecting still larger numbers of laborers to their will. 
Now what is the remedy? Will noone suggest one t” 
Now dear sisters, [ trust none of you will turn coldly 
away, and say, this does not concern us, and we can 
do naught in it. Jt does concern us, we can do some- 
thing in it. I know that most of the mothers and 
daughters to whom the Cultivator comes, are happily, 
pleasantly situated. Yes, the lot of a wife, or daugh- 
ter of an industrious, pains-taking farmer, is a happy 
one; but we must remember that all cannot be far- 
mers, nor farmers’ wives and daughters; and that the 
widows and daughters (often orphan daughters) of city 
mechanics, are our sisters, too. Yea, even the poor 
child of the pave, is she not our sister? and was she 
not once pure and lovely, as the dear ones around us, 
till a want of work, as a means of earning her subsist- 
ence, drove her to barter that loveliness for bread. 

Mothers, daughters ! say not this does not concern 
us, nor deem it untrue because you, in your happy 
country homes, see it not; it is true, and my heart, 
for one, burns to find a remedy. There was a few 
months ago, a letter written by ‘CHamomite,’ which 
displayed so much ability, and which evidently proved 
her to be a philanthropist, that I hoped to hear from 
her again. I trust she will assist us, altho’ one de- 
partment that she recommended is by these machines 
abolished, or nearly so. I mean the higher branches 
of tailoring. Still I would recommend that the moth- 
ers of Ohio will so educate their daughters that they 
may be enabled to engage in many things now monop- 
olized by men. Thereis noreason why women should 
not be as good arithmeticians, accountants, book-keep- 
ers, and.clerks generally, as men. There needs 
doubtless to be one or two men in a large dry goods 
store as a kind of porter to lift down heavy goods, &c., 
but for all purposes of attending upon customers, keep- 
ing the books, &c., they would do as well, or better, 
only let them be educated for it. But then again, 
there is another thing to be attended to ; those things 
that woman can doas well as man, when she has once 
learned how, let her not do for less wages than man; 
why should she? Yet ’tis so. I have seen women 
for many years past, get into business formerly en- 
grossed by men. What has been the consequences ! 
It has brought down the prices, in other words, the 
wages. I have watched this for twenty years in va- 
rious businesses, tailoring for one, brushmaking anoth- 
er, bookfolding, upholstering, portions of artists’ busi- 
ness, and others too numerous to mention, in none of 
which did I ever hear it said woman’s work was infe- 
rior to man’s, and yet none at first received as much re- 
muneration ; and as time rolled on, they have reduced 
the price of labor to a bare pittance, not because their 
work was inferior, but because woman could work for 
less—it cost her less to live. And why! Why! Be- 
cause man had to maintain his family? Nay! for a 
widow has to maintain hers ; and besides a single man 
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receives as much for his labor as a married man; bu. 
because man, if single, has to put out his washingt 
and making and mending, and has to pay for it. But 
the woman can work cheaper, because she can work 
as many hours at a business as a man, and then can 
set up at night, and do her washing, mending, making. 
&c. Now we know these things are so, how, then, 
can we subscribe to J. Patterson’s assertion, that mind 
is advancing in all that can promise glory and happiness? 
In glory it may be. I, for one, glory that mind is ad- 
vancing, and that man is developing the transcendant 
powers with which he is endowed ; but isit advancing 
in all that can promote happiness! And if not, where is 
its utility? “Mentality is rising, it is employed upon 
the noblest subjects that can engage the attention of 
man.” I say nay—nay—unless they study to promote 
the real happiness of the race. Again, “Mind is com- 
ing in contact with mind, thought with thought, truth 
with truth.” That isso. My mind is coming in con- 
tact with yours, and yours with mine, and truth I trust 
may elicit truth. Again, “The stream has began t« 
move, and gathers force and purily as it proceeds.” 
Now, dear sisters, unless something be speedily done 
to remedy these evils, there will not be much of purity 
left among the thousands, aye, tens of thousands of our 
poor sisters, already thrown and yet to be thrown out 
of employment, by machinery ; remember, they must 
have bread; they got but a bare pittance before, how 
will it be now? They cannot doas man might do un- 
der similar circumstances, get some land and go to cul- 
tivating it. But do you say, I feel sorry—aye, grieved, 
but what can a woman do! We have no voice at the 
polls, or in making the laws. Yes you have, you have 
the training of your sons, you vote through them. See 
then, you train them right, and you can talk the sub- 
jects over with your husbands, get them to agitate the 
matter, make the case your own. itis a family one, ’tis 
for our sisters: take counse] with your husbands, get 
them to consider what is best to do, and if legislation 
can effect a change, they'll carry it to the polls. In 
the mean time. mothers of Ohio, mothers of America. 
train your daughters to the realities of life ; give them 
a solid education; and let them learn something by 
which they can earn an independent livelihood, should 
they leave their country home, marry. go to the city, 
and be left in widowhood with a family. And now, 
dear sisters, remember these are but hints which I 
wish you to act upon ; andoh! if you will but feel one- 
tenth of the burning anguish that fills my soul, when 
I think of the poor, !one, destitute widow, thrown out 
of employ, and her daughters once so pure, now be- 
come things of shame through lack of bread, you wil! 
plead with the eloquence of a Cicero, for the redression 
of Woman’s Wrongs. S. J. H. 
Clermont County, Ohio, May 24th, 1851. 
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Women.—It seems as if nature connected our intel- 
ligence with their dignity, as we connect our happiness 
with their virtue. This therefore, is a law of eternal 
justice—man cannot degrade woman without himself 
falling into the degredation ; he cannot raise her with- 
out becoming better. Let us cast our eyes over the 
globe, and observe the two great divisions of the hu- 
man race, the east and the west. One half of the an- 
cient world remains without progress, without thought. 
and under the load of a barbarous civilization ; women 
there are slaves The other half advances towards free- 
dom light and happiness ; the women there are loved 
and honored.— Ex. 


- 7272ee> 
Protected by the hand, whose law 
The threatening storms obey, 
Intrepid virtue smiles secure, 

As in the blaze of day. 
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THE MARKETs. 
Ouro Currivator Orrice, June 14, 1851. 

The markets generally remain inactive, and devoid of inter- 
est. In produce and provisions the sales are confined to the 
wants of consumers, and the foreign news do not vary the gen- 
eral aspect of trade Prices of every article low that 
no margin is left for shipment. Dealers seem to regard the 
prices of produce too high, and are holding off, while but little 
more than the cost of production is obtained; and it would 


seem that the lowest figures have been reached, at which these 


products can be atforded. 
We notice at Massilon, Akron, and other places, some ac- 
tivity in the ol business, though not at prices indicated « arly 
1 the season. This proauct pays well, and farmers should 


most of it 


NEW YOR K June 9.--' Wholesale.)—Flour—there is less 


doing in Western and State flour, and the market is heavy, es- 
pecially for old. Some inquiry for good brands, fresh ground 
State and Ohio—sales of domestic at +3,62a3.75; State and 
Western ¢4:; pure Genesee $4.50; Wheat—a limited demand, 
market heavy, and prices only nominal ; Corn—good Western 
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BROAD-CAST SOWER. 
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WHEELER'S or POWERS---THRESHERS AND 
EPARATORS. 

» agents for én ale of Wheeler's Horse Powers—Thre 

i Separators. We keep a stock of them constantly 

are without doupt, the beet Horse Powers yet brought 

yublic- GIRTY & ELLIOTT, 

F Warehouse, Main St, Cl 
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— above machines are offered the pulnic this season at 

lowing prices, being much |. ss in proportcn to cost of manulat 
turipg the me, than any others now in usr 

For Two Hor-e Power $110.00; For One Horse Power $80.00 

or Thresher with Separates for two horse power, if eold with pow 
er, 339 00, if without powe 5 Thresher for ove horse power 
wit r without power $'35,00 ; “aw 1 l« Y te for use & 00: 
Ban As for above sett complet, with wron #500; also, * Wheel- 
“1 Rack and Pinion Horse Power of our own manutscture, which 
we warrant equal to any of the kind made and which we offer and 

rantee the full right of u-e tor the following prices: Two Horse 

Power, 10: 00 ne Horse Power, $75. The threshers having no 
j nt on them are same as above quoted For further particulars 
® ve catalogue of Albany Agricultural Works. Wareh 
and d store grat on epp) to the proprietors 
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The Postponed Yearly Sale of Full Bred Short- 


Horns, and Improved Dairy Stock, 
CONSISTING OF ABOUT FIFTY HEADS, 
wit come otf at my farm on Tuesday, June 24th, 1851, at 12 
o'clock, M. Iehall dispose of all the Improved Dairy Stock, 
which ig composed of the finest Short-borns, with a slight cross of 
Amsterdam Dutch, which some writers +ay was part of the origival 
ingredient which c¢ mposed the improved Short Lorne 


fam now breeding the Short-horns, Devons and Ayrshirea, each 
eeparatey end pure, which owing to the limits of my farm, make it 
necessary tu Contioe myself totho e*hree brerda. By the + wards of 
the State Agricultural Sock ty, the Au» rican Institule, and my own 


County Sor Was not a 
been a Very suc- 


The cuw which — Finst Purzt asa milker, 


ty. (with the exception of ast yenr’s, whea. J 
competitor at + ither.) it will fully appear that | have 
cesstul exhi iter 


at the American Institute last year, was bred by me, and composed of 
the ahove allude: to Dairy Stock. Several of the Bulls got by La». 
martine wi of the imust appropriate age tor eficien.t service the 
coming season. Al! Cows and tleiters old« noweh, wil! he warranted 
in calf atthe day of sale, by my imported Bull « Lord Eryholme,” 


or my celebrated Bull © Lamartine.” 

Lown two thorough bred Devon Bulls; 
Major, the other, one anda half years old, 
Devonshire. One of the 
not as yet determined. 

A full Catalogue, with the pedigree of each animal, will be pub 
lished in due time. with minute descriptions of sale, &c 

| also have a number of Sutfolk Sows, in pig by my imported Boar, 
most of the progeny of which will be old enough to dispose of on 
that day 

l also have about 20 South Down Ewes. most of which | imported 
from the flock ot the celebrated Jones Webb, and now in lamb to 
my imported Buck “ Barbraham.” Some of the Buck Lambs will 
offered at auction on that d 


one the celebrated old 
impr wrt d hy ae from 
above animals will be sold—whic », | have 


be 7. 


This sale will not only offer xn apportunity to obtain Stock from 


? 


my previous Herd, but will also enable persons to procure calves 
from my imported Ball, lambs from my imported Kam, and pigs 
from my imported Boar—all ot which uuimals were recently ee- 


lected by me in person when in England. 

















The mode of warranting the Cows and Ueitera in calf. ia this: in 
case they prove not to be so it . all be options! with the purchaser, 
mt his certifica of that fact, ither to receive from me $25 say 
wenty five dollers, or to setrd ithe ow to my farm, and | will keep 
her the proper time (free of expe a0) to have r got in calf to 
either of my Bulls, which he ehall choose. I will give $25 for any 
heifer call trom either of the Cowe or Heifi rs so'd at the sale, de- 

vered on my tarm,at two weeks old. 

Stock purchased to be sent a distance, will be delivered on ehip- 
hoard or railroud in the city of New York, tree ot risk or expense 
to the pureaaeer, 

Persons living in the south, in a clrmate to which it would hot be 
well that stock should be tran-ported, at thet hot season of the year, 


fuch avimals 





tony let vs they mey purchase, remain with me until 
the proper season, and [ will have them well taken care of, and 
charge unly ar ee neble price for their keep. One of my objects in 
breeding improved domestic animals, is to assist in distr buting them 





throughout the Union, deeming it one, tt 
ture to promote protit to the cultivator of the soi 
consumi country at large. 

All communications thruugh the Post, please pre-pay, and I will pre- 
pay their answers, and also nx Catalogue if desired. Catal. gues will 
be to be had at all the principal Agriculture] Warehouses and offices 
ot the principal Agricultural Journals, on and after the first day of 
June Persons wishing to view the stock at any time. will find 
my Superintendent, Mr. Wilkinson, to give them the desired intor 
mation when | am not at home. 

Dated this 4th day of March, 1 


most important fea- 
, and to benefit the 






Tie 


851. at Mount Fordham, Weetches- 


ter county, eight miles from the city of New —- by Harlem rail- 
road, G. MORRIS. 
April 2ist 1851. 






NEW YORK & BUFFALO COMMISSION HOUS 

‘HE undersigned ofter their services to the Farmers and Produce 

i Merchants of Ohio, to effect sales on comr of Butter, 

Cheese, Wool, and other products designed tor Baste rn Markets. 
iberal advances will be made on consignments. 


“” 


ission, 


Mr. Philo Buckingham will give his particu!ar attention to the sale 
t Wool Buckinghams & MecCulloh New Yor 
A. Bucxrneuam, B. H. Becekineuam, P. BuckrneHaAM, and JW 


McCuLLon. 






Bu 
B. UW. Buckinene 


inghams & Guthrie, Buffalo, 
A. Bucnrs M, Puico BuckINGHam, and & 
Gute. 
March 15, 


GREAT SALE OF DURHAM CATTLE, 
(PHEsutiecriber will offer at pu blic e¢ at “Clint »n 
Cincinnati, on Tueeday, the 15th day of July ne 
about 100 head, of improved a ort-horns of th 
welias of the importatio « a 1817. Also, 
tive cattle of a)! ages and s¢ 
A tine oppurtunity is now v off red to al 
their stock, or to commence the busineers 
Catalogues will be prepared, with the pedig 
ready by the duy of sale—terms hberal. 
Cincinnati, May 20th, 1851. 


7HAM, 


1S5it 





Farm,” near 
xt, his entire herd, 
: latest importation, as 
many fine grades, and ne- 
Ithose wishing to improve 
of each animal, avd 
SAML. CLOON, 


ree 


Advertisements suited to the character of this paper, will 
be inserted at the rate of §1 for twelve lines or less, longer ad 


vertise ments six cents per line the first e, and three cents 
( subsequent time—but none wi inserted more than 
'four t ‘nt in spe 1] 1S¢ 














